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An EXTRACT from the Lover 

and Reader, publiſh'd by Sir R1- 
CHARD STEEL, Concerning this 
Tranſlation of 'T HEOPH RasTUs. 
No. 39. P. 219. 


—— A Iwas going on with Will. 
Wormwood's amour, I 
received a preſent Fat my bookſeller, 
which I found to be the characters of 
Theophraſtus, tranſlated from the 
Greek into Engliſh by Mr. Budgell. 
It was with me, as ] believe it will 
be with all who lock into this tranſlation; 
when I had begun to peruſe it, I could 
not lay it by, till I had gone thro the 
whole book; and was agreeably- ſur- 
priſed to meet with a chapter in it, en- 


tituled, A diſcontented temper, which - 


ves a livelier picture of my cou ſiu 
ormwood, than that which I was 
drawing for him myſelf. It is as. fal- 
lows; _ — 
C HAP. XVII. 
A diſcontented Temper, 


A diſcontented temper, is A 
a * frame 
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fame of mind which ſets a man upon 
© complaining without reaſon. When 
© one of his neighbours who makes 
© an entertainment, ſends a ſervant 
to him with a plate of any thing 
* that is nice, V hat, ſays he, your 
«* maſter did not think me good enough to 
dine with him? He complains of his 
< miſtreſs at the very time ſhe is ca- 
© refling him; and when ſhe redoubles 
her kiſſes and endearments, 1 21/h, 
* ſays he, all this came from your heart. 
In a dry ſeaſon he grumbles for 
« want of rain, and when a ſhower 
falls, mutters to himſelf, Ny could 
* not this bave come ſooner? If he 


happens to find a purſe of money, 


Had it been a pot of gold, lays he, it 
* would have been worth ſtooping for. 
He takes a great deal of pains to 
* beat down the price of a ſlave; 
and after he has paid his money for 


him, I am ſure, ſays he, thou art 


good for nothing, or 1 ſhould not have 
Had thee ſo cheup. When a meſſen- 


ger comes with great joy to acquaint 


him that his wife is brought to bed 
9 


_ bid . 


| 111 
© of a ſon, he anſwers, T hat is as 
* much as to ſay, friend, 1 am poorer by 
© half to day than I was yeſterday. Tho : 
© he has gain'd a cauſe with full coſts 
and damages, he complains that his 
council did not inſiſt upon the moſt 
material points. If after any mis- 
fortune has befallen him, his friends 
© raife a voluntary contribution for 
him, and deſire him to be merry, 
* How is that poſſible, ſays he, when 1 
am to pay every one of you" bis money a- 
* gain, and be obliged to you into the barr 
* gain? 

T he inſtances of a diſcontented tem- 
per which Theophraſtus has here made 
ufe of, like thoſe which he ſingles out to 
illuſtrate the reſt of his characters, are 
choſen with the greateſt nicety, and fall 
of humour. His ſtrokes are always fine 


- andexquiſite, and tho they are not ſome- 


times violent euough to affett the imagi- 
nation of a coarſe reader, cannot but give 
the higheſt pleaſure to every man of a 
refined taſte, who has a thorough inſight 
into human nature. 

As for the tranſlation, Thave never 


a 2 feen 


iv 

feen any of a, proſe author which has 
pleaſed me more. The gentleman who 
has obliged the publick with it, has fol- 
lonwed the rule which Horace has laid 
down-for tranſlators, by preſerving e- 
very where the life and ſpirit of his au- 
thor, without ſervilely copying after 
him word for word. This is what the 
French, who' have moſt diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by performances of this na- 
ture, fo often inculcate when they ad- 
viſe a tranſlator to find out ſuch parti- 
cular elegances in his.own tongue as bear 


ſome analogy to thoſe he ſees in the ori- 


ginal, and to expreſs himſelf by ſuch 
phraſes as his author would 2 


have made uſe of, had he written in the 


language into "which he is tranſlated. 


By this means, as well as by throwing 
ina lucky word, or a ſhort circumſtance, 
the meaning of Theophraſtus is all a- 
lang explained, and the humour very 
often carried to a greater height. A 
tranſlator, who does not thus conſider 
the different genins of the two lan- 
guages in which he is concerned, with 


ſuch parallel turns of thoughts and ex- 
preſſion 


S 
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preſſion as correſpond with ane another. 

in both of them, may value himſelf up- 
on being a faithful interpreter ; but in 
works of wit and humour will never do 


Juſtice to his author, or credit to himſelf. 


As this is every where a judicious 
and a reaſonable liberty, T ſee no chapter 
in Theophraſtus where it has been ſa 
much indulged, and in which it was ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary, as in the character 
of the Sloven. I find the tranſlator 
himſelf, tho he has taken pains to qua- 
lify it, is ſtill apprehenſrve that there 
may be ſomething too groſs in the deſcri- 
ption. The reader will ſee with how: 
much delicacy he has touched upon every 
particular, and caſt into ſhades every 


thing that was ſhocking iu ſo nauſeous a. 


Hgure. 
C H*A:ÞF.. ADC 
A SLOVEN. 
*SLOVENLINESS is e a 


* neglet of a man's perſon, as makes 
* him offenſive to other people. The 
a 3 __ *<loven 


* 
* Sloven comes into company with a 
dirty pair of hands, and a ſet of 
© long nails at the end of them, and 
* tells you for an excuſe, that his fa- 
_ © ther and grandfather uſed to do fo 
© before him. However, that he 
* may out-go his fore-fathers, his fin- 
: gers are covered with warts of his 
* own raiſing. He is as hairy as a 
* goat, and takes care to let you ſee 
it. His teeth and breath are per- 
* fectly well ſuited to one another. 
* He lays about him at table after a 
very extraordinary manner, and 
takes in a meal at a mouthful ; 
* which he ſeldom diſpoſes of with- 
* out offending the company. In 
* drinking he generally makes more 
* haſte than good ſpeed. When he 
goes into the bath, you may eaſily 
find him out by the {cent of his oil, 
and, diſtinguiſh him when he is 
s dreſs d by the ſpots in his coat. He 
does not ſtand upon decency in con- 
* yerſation, but will talk ſmut, tho” 
* a prieſt and his mother be in the 


* room. He commits a blunder in 
the 


the moſt ſolemn offices of devotion, 
and afterwards falls a laughing at 
it. At a conſort of muſick he 
* breaks- in upon the performance, 
* hums over the tune to himſelf, or © 
if he thinks it long, aſks the muft- 
* cians Whether they will never have 
* done ? He always ſpits at random, 
© and if he is at an entertainment, tis 
ten to one but it is upon the ſervant 
* who ſtands behind him.. 
The fore going tranſlation brings t 
my remembrance that excellent obſerva- 


tion of my Lord Roſcommon's. 

} a | 

None yet have been with adniration read, 

But who (beſide their /earning) were well-bred. 
Lord Roſcommon's eſſay on tranſlated verſe, 


Tf after this the reader can endure 
the filthy repreſentation of the ſame fi- 
gure expoſed in its worſt light, he may 
fee how it looks in the former Engliſh 
verſion, which was publiſhed ſome years 
ſince, and is done from the French of 


Bruyere. 
Naſtineſ or Slovenlineſs. 


*SLOVENLINESS is a lazy 
| and 
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and beaſtly negligence of a man's 


* own perſon, whereby he becomes 
* ſo ſordid, as to be offenſive to thoſe 
about him. You'll ſee him come 
into company when he is cover'd 
all over with a leproſy and ſcurf, 
and with very long nails, and ſays, 


thoſe diſtempers were hereditary, 


* that his father and grandfather had 


them before him. He has ulcers 


in his thighs, - and boils upon his 
© hands, which he. takes no care to 
have cured, but lets them run on 
* till they are gone beyond remedy. 


His armpits are all hairy, and moſt 


part of his body like a wild beaſt. 


His teeth are black and rotten, 


t which makes his breath ſtink ſo 
* that you cannot endure him to 
come nigh you; he will alſo ſnuff 


* up hisnoſe and ſpit it out as he cats, - 


and uſes to ſpeak. with his mouth 
© cramm'd full, and lets his victuals 
come out at both corners. e 
belches in the cup as he is drinking, 
* and uſes naſty ſtinking oil in the 
bath. He will intrude into the belt 

ä com- 
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company in ſordid ragged cloaths. 
If he goes with his mother to the 
* ſoothfayers, he cannot then refrain 
from wicked and prophane expreſ- 
ſions. When he is making his ob- 
* lations at the temple, he will let the 
* diſh drop out of his hand, and fall 
va laughing, as if he had done ſome 
brave exploit. At the fineſt con- 
* fort of muſick he can't forbear clap- 
ping his hands, and making a rude 
* noiſe; will pretend to ſing along 
* with them, and fall a railing at them 
to leave off. Sitting at table, he ſpits 
full upon the ſervants who waited 
there. 

Icannot cloſe this paper without: ob- 
ſerving, That if gentlemen of leiſure 
and genius would take the ſame pains 
upon ſome other Greek or Roman au- 
thor, _ _ been be "_ 1 75 this, 
we ſhould no longer be abuſe our 
22 gy their NS 
ters at-work for ſo much a ſheet. The 
world would ſoon, he convinced, that 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween putting an author into Engliſh, 
and tranſlating him. THE 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


FF HzeoprmraAsTUus was the ſon of a 
| fuller, and born at Ereſſus, a ſmall 
town, in the iſland of Lesbos, which Alex- 
ander afterwards ſpared upon the interceſ- 
ſion of Ariſtotle, for having given birth 
to this philoſopher, He ſtudied under 
Leucippus in his own country, after- 
wards heard Plato, and was laſt of all the 
{cholar of Ariſtotle. He ſoon became the 


favourite diſciple of that great man, who 
obſerving the — of his temper and 


the peculiar elegance of his expreſſions, 


changed his true name, Tyrtamus, into 


that of Euphraſius, which ſignifies in 
Greek The fine ſpeaker. Let even this 
name not ſufficiently expreſſing the high 
idea his maſter had conceived of his elo- 
quence, he afterwards called him The- 
ophraſtus, or The divine ſpeaker. 
When. Ariſtotle now grew old an, 
| "lo 


2 


1 Er 


ſired that if Nicauor ſhould happen to dye, 


* 


his diciples came to him, and deſired he 
would name his ſucceſſor, which he did 
in the following remarkable manner. He 
told them only at firſt, that he would do 
what they defred when he ſaw it convent 
ent, but immediately after, pretendingnotto 
like the wine he drank; he ordered them to 
bring him fome Rhodian and Lesbian. Me- 


nedemus and Theophraſtus were at that 


time two of his moſt eminent ſcholars; 
'The firſt of Rhodes, the ſecond of Lesbos, 
Ariſtotle having taſted both the wines ſaid, 
that each of them was excellent in its 


kind, but that he looked upon the Lesbian 
to be the more agreeable. His diſciples, 
who ſtood round him, took this as the 


moſt obliging declaration he could have 


made in favour of Theophraſtus, without 


ſhocking Menedemus ; and therefore im- 
mediately applied themſelves to the former 
upon the death of their maſter. 
Ariſtotle not only left himthe ſucceſſion 
of his ſchool, but the care of his writings ; 


ſo that it is T heopbraſtus to whom we are 


obliged for the works of that great man. 
To ſhew more, if poſſible, the love and 


| eſteem he had for him, he appointed 


him by his will, which 1s yet extant, one 
of the guardians to his children; and de- 


T hea: 
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Theophraſtus might marry his daughter, 


— * N * * 


T heophraſtus became ſo famous through 
out all Greece, that, according to'Widas, 
he had no lefs than four thogfand four hun- 
dred and ſeventy diſciples at the ſame time, 
Fhis extraordinary reputation drew up- 
on him the envy of his contemporaries. 
Sophocles, the fon of Amphiclides, being 
pretor, under pretence. of hindring riotous 
aſſemblies, got a law paſt to forbid all 
philoſophers teaching in publick ſchools, 
upon pain of death, This decree obliged | 

heophraſtus to leave Athen; but the 
year following, Philo, who had been a diſ- 
ciple of Ariftotle*s, coming into the pro- 
torſhip, not only procured the repeal of 
this decree, but accuſed Sophocles before 
the people, of the Innovation he had made- 
in the laws of his country; upon which . 
phocles was fined five talents, and Thes- 
phraſtus reinſtated in the Lyceum. 

From this time, ſo great was the affec- 
tion of the people to him, that one Agonr 
des had like to have been puniſhed with 


death, for offering to prefer againſt him a 


charge of impiety. Hermippus lays, that he 
was very neatin his apparel, and went eve- 
ry day richly dreſt to the Lyceum, where, 
contrary to the cuſtom of his predeceſſor 


Ariſtotle, he ſat down while he ſpoke to 
his 


* 
* 
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THEOPHRASTUS, VIII 
his diciples. As there was a peculiar: 
beauty in his language, ſo he omitted no 
geſture which, he thought ſuitable to his 
ſubject; inſomuch, that when he was once 
drawing the character of a glutton, he was 
obſerved to give a particular hamour to 
his diſcourſe by licking his lips in ſeveral 
parts of the deſcription, His great learn- 
ing and humapity, procured him not only 
the eſteem of his own country. men, but of 
feveral foreigners: Caſſander king of Ma- 
cedon was his intimate friend; and Ptolonry 
the firſt king of Bgypt conſtantly corre- 
fponded with him by letters. That he 
was a good patriot, anda lover of the con- 
ſtitution of his country, appears from his 
chapter of the were in the follow- 
ing work: but beſides this, Plutarch re- 
cords a paſſage in his life, which very 
highly redounds to his honour, namely, 
that when his native country was opype(s'd 
with tyrants, he aſſiſted Phydias fo effe- 
Rually with his money and intereſt, that 
he twice reſtored liberty to the whole iſ- 
land of Lesbos. 

Several of his ſayings are tranſmitted to 
poſterity, ſome of the moſt remarkable of 
which are thele. I is ſafer truſting to 
an unbridled horſe, than to an intemperate 
tongue. Of all things * we waſte, time is 

the 
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the moſt precious. We ought not to love 


ſtrangers firſt, and try them afterwards, - 
- but try them firſt, and love them after- 


wards. The ſoul pays a dear rent for 
living in the body. It is but a fhort-lry'd 
he that 1s produced by envy and defamati- 
on. Stand in awe of thy ſelf, and thou 
ſhalt not be aſhamed before others. The 
good need but few laws. A bluſh is the 

comple tion of virtue. T be envious are 
the moſt unhappy of men, as they are not 
only tormented by their own misfortunes, 
but by the good ſucceſs of others. Benefe 
cence, #ewards, and puniſhments are the 
props of humane ſociety, Honour is only 
t0 be acquired by action. Love is the huſi. 
neſs of the idle. A woman ought neither 
to be ſeen herſelf, nor ſee men richly 
dreſsd; both the one and the other are 
too great temptations to laſcrviouſneſs. 
Love is a violent deſire that has no founda- 
tion in reaſon ; the entrance to it is eaſy, 
But it is hard to get out of it. Seeing a 
young man ſit ſilent at a feaſt, /f you are 
fooliſh, ſays he, you act wiſely in ſayin 

nothing ; if you are wiſe, you act fall. 
ly. 
a Diogenes Laertius gives us a catalogue 
of his writings, and makes them amount 


10 above two hundred different treatiſes, 
moſt 
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moſt of which are loſt. He lived to a ve- 
ry great age. A few moments before his 
death, his diſciples ſtanding round his 
bed, and defiring to know if he had any 
thing to recommend to them, he ſpoke 
after the following manner : | 
Life is @ dream : The purſuit of FaME 
cheats gf a conſiderable number of our 
years, but we can ſcarce get into the poj- 
eon of it, when we are ſnatched from 
its enjoyment by death, If you can de- 
fhiſe it, you will ſave yourſelves much: 
trouble and anxiety of mind ; but if you 
purſue the ſtudies of philoſophy, fame will 
be the conſequence. Only remember that 
few things in life are ſolid: goods. For 
my own part, it is too late for me to con- 
fider which way of liſe is the moſt eligible, 
but you who are to. ſurvive me, cannot 
#hink too deliberately before you make your 
choice, Having ſpoke thus he expired. 
It appears by his will that he died very 
rich, and retained to the laſt the utmolt 
ratitude for the memory of his maſter 
Ariſtotle, whoſe ſon Nicomachus was one 
of his favourite diſciples. 'The will itſelf 
is preſerved intire by Diogenes Laertius, 
which I ſhall lay before the reader, as it 
cannot but give him a very lively idea of 


that humanity and good-nature, which 
| b 2 were 


Xvi. The LITE of 
were ſo peculiar to this great philoſopher- 
LI hope all things may go well with 
« me; but in caſe of death, I will as fol- 
« lows. I give to Melantes and Pancre- 
* on, {ons of Lea, all the furniture of the 
* houſe, As for the money Hipparchus 
« laſt received for me, I would have it 
“laid out in the following manner. Let 
«© the Muſeum and the temple be repair- 


« ed, and made finer if poſſible than they 


«© were before. Let the ſtatue of Art 
« /totle, with the other donations, be ſet 
« up in the temple, Let the little Portico 
«« adjoining to the Muſeum be rebuilt, and 
« the ſeveral maps of the world hung up 
in the lower Portico. Let an altar be 
« erected not far from it, and let it be 
« ſuch a one as may want nothing of 
it beauty or perfection. I will alſo, that 
e the ſtatue of Nicomachus, which is in 
« Praxiteles's hands, be finiſhed, and ſet 
« up where my executors hereafter-nam- 
« ed ſhall think convenient. Thus 
« much for the temple and the donaries. 
« My eſtate at Kagira I give to Callinus. 
« All my books to Neleus. 'The garden, 
% walk, and all the adjoining houſes, I 
e bequeath to my friends hereafter-nam- 
* ed, upon condition nevertheleſs that 


* they do not alienate any part of _ 
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THEOPHRASTUS xi 
©. nor pretend to any particular property 
« to them, but eſteem them as ſo many 
« places conſecrated to philoſophy, which 

they ought to poſſeſs in common, and 

4 uſe together like friends. The perſons 
« to whom I will theſe ſhould be in com- 

« mon are, Hipparchus, Neleus, Hrato, 
& Callinus, emotimus, Demeratus, 

«. Calliſthenes, Melantes, Pancreon, and 

« Nicippus. Let Ariſtotle allo, the ſon: 
« of Midias and Pythias, if he be inclin 

et ed to ſtudy philolophy, enjoy the 

« ſame privileges with thoſe above men- 
« tioned, and let the moſt ancient of my 

«. friends take care that he be inſtructed: 
« as well as poſſible. I deſire to be buri- 
«ed in any part of the garden which my 
ee executors {hall think moſt proper; and 
« that they put themſelves to no ſuper- 
«- fluous expence, either about my. func-- 
ral or my monument, When the tem- 
“ ple, gardens and walks ſhall be repair- 

« ed, as I have already ordered, my 
« will is that Pompylus ſtill live in the 
„ houſe, and take care of all things as he 
did in my life-time; and I. heartily re- 
4 commend him to the friendſhip. and 
* good offices of all thoſe who are to en- 
joy the above-mentioned privileges. Ag: 
r for Pompylus himſelf, and Threptes,, 
b 3 "M both 
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“ both whom T have long fince manumit- 
* ted, and who have been very ufeful 
eto me, my will is that they firmly keep 
« and poſſefs whatever J have alread 
* given them, together with what they 
„ have acquired by their own induſtry, 
and the two thouſand Drachmas J have 
ordered Hipparchus to pay them. I 
e have often acquainted Melantes and 
* Pancreou with my reſolution in relation 
to theſe my two — who aſſented 
* to what I deſired. E give them likewiſe 
« Stomatales and the girl. Of my ſlaves, 
© I beſtow on Molon, Cimon and Parme- 
% no their immediate liberty; as for Ma- 
* nes and Callias, when they ſhall have 
* worked four years longer in the gardens, 
and continue to behave themſelves well, 
let them alſo be made free. Let my exe- 
cutors give as many of my houſhold 
c goods to Pompylns as they ſhall think fir, 
and fell the reſt. I give Cario to Demoti- 
% mus, Donax to Neleus, Let Eubius be 
« ſold. Let Hipparchus give to Callinus 
« three thouſand Drachmas. If Hippar- 
© chus who has been extremely ſervice- 
« able to me, were not at preſent perplex- 
« ed in his private affairs, I ſhould have 
given Melantes, Pancreonand him a joint 
* eſtate together; but as his circumkarr- 
. ces 
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& ces now ſtand, I judge it may be more 
& heneficial for each of them that the 
« two former ſhould receive a certain 
e ſum of money from Hipparchus, Let 
« FHipparchus therefore give to Melautes 
4 and Pancreon each of them a talent. 
Let him alſo defray all the neceſſary 
& expences of the buildings before-men- 
& tion'd,after which I releaſe him from all 
* debts or contracts whatſoe ver that may 
have been between us. If any money 
& ſhall be returned to me from Chalcis, 
let Hipparchus take it as his own. I 
&« appoint executors to this my will, 
&« Fipparchus, Neleus, Strato, Callinus, 
«. Demotimus, Calliſthenes, and Cteſar- 
* chus.” 

It is remarkable that Pompylus the faith- 
ful domeſtick, whom T heophraſtus menti- 
ons ſo kandly in his will, and to whom 
he leaves ſuch generous marks of his e- 
ſteem, had ſo well improved under his 
maſter that he became himſelf a very e- 
minent philoſopher. 

The death of Theophraſtus was univer- 
fally lamented throughout all Greece, 
and the whole people of Athens, to ex- 

reſs the reſpect they had for him, fol- 
owed his body on ſoot to the grave. 
THE 
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PRETFACK 


d dr having already been two tranſlations ' 


of the Characters of Theophraſtus, one in 
French and the other in Engliſb, the publick 
will douBtleſs expect I ſhould ſay ſomething of this 
verſion, and perhaps will not be diſpleaſed with a 
few remarks on the work itſelf. 

Theophraftus writ in the hundred and fifteenth 
Olympiad, that is, above three hundred years before 
the birth of our Saviour. There are, I preſume, 
few people who will not be pleaſed to ſee the charact- 
ers of mankind in that early age, and the manyers 
of the people of Athens, the molt celebrated republick 
in Greece, deſcribed by ſo maſterly. a hand. The 
book I have tranſlated, has been ever loo d upon as 
one of the moſt valuable pieces of antiquity. It was 
tranſlated into French ſeveral years ſince by the famous 
Monfieur Bruyere, and probably gave the firſt hint 
to that excellent author for his own ſucceeding cha- 
raters. As for our Engliſb tranſlation, I ſhall fay no 
more of it, but that it is wholly done from the 
French, and as it always happens in a tranſlation of 
a tranſlation, is every where flat and ſpiritleſs. It 
might perhaps be thought too hard if I ſhould' ſay 
Monfeeur Bruyere was afraid of having Theophraſtus 
outſtine himſelf ;. yet I ſhall make no ſcruple to af. 
firm that the method he has uſed in tranflating him, 
has very much taken ſrom the beauty of his author. 
The very life and ſoul of - theſe. characters ſeems to 


1 conſiſt in their being ſtruck at an heat, and in a 8 


liar ſmartneſs and turn, which ought, if e, to 
be preſerved in every ſentence. If the reader is divert · 
ed in the midſt of a character, and his attention _ 


—— — 


Ae 
off to any thing foreign to it, the lively impreſſion it 
ſhould have made is quite broken, and it loſes more 
than half its force. Theophraſftus at the time he writ, 
refer'd to nothing but what was well known to the 
meaneſt perſon in Athens ; but az Monfieur Bruyere 
has manag'd it, by hinting at too many Grecian. 
euſtoms, a modern reader is obliged to peruſe one or. 
two notes, which are frequently longer than the ſen- 
tence itſelf he would know the meaning of. 

In order to avoid this, I have taken a pretty deal 
of liberty in the preſent tranſlation ; and been much 
more ſollicitous to preſerve the ſpirit and humour of 
Theophraftas , than his words. I have carefully read 
over the notes of Caſaubon and Duport, to whom T 
am oblig'd for the meaning of ſeveral obſcure paſ- 
ſages. I have uſually followed his interpretation in. 
which there was moſt humour, and ſometimes 

ventured to differ from them both; ſo that the reader 
may, if he pleaſes, look upon this tranſlation of Theo - 
— as a ſhort Commentary interwoven with the. 

ext. I have indeed ſtill given a Greezan caſt to the 
whole work; but as there is not one ſentence but 
what a reader of common. underſtanding,. tho“ no 
ſcholar, may eaſily take the meaning of, I have added. 
no notes. 

Every one who is acquainted with the Greece tongue, 
will find that ſome of the titles to the following 
characters expreſs ſo many. complex Ideas, that it 
was impoſſible to-tranſlate them by any ſingle Englie. 
word; for which reaſon I found myſelf obliged now 
and then to explain them. ; 

I ſhall ſay nothing more about the preſent tranſlation, 
but that I was particularly forced to vary from my au- 
thor in the 19th chapter, entitled, a S/oven. The truth 
of it is, the original was fo very coarſe, that the polite- 
neſs of the preſent age would never have endured it; 

and yet the French tranſlation is not at all more deli- 

22 Cate, 
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The PREFACE. xxiii 


| cate. I ſhall make no apology for this, and only 


wiſh that chapter, as much as I have ſoſten'd it, 
may paſs uncenſured among my well-bred readers. 

It is evident, from the introduction to the follow- 
ing Characters, that Theephraſius had a deſign to 
have treated of all = 2 IG 3 but not 
beginning, as he himſe us, till he was ni 
nine — it is probable that he did not — 
enough to finiſh his work. There are the titles only 
of two more chapters found in ſome old manuſeripts. 

The reader will ſee moſt exquiſite touches of hum- 
our, with an exact copy of nature, in every char- 
acter; and I believe I may venture to affirm, that if 
{ſeveral of them were well worked up, and brought 
upon the Briti/ theatre, they could not fail of ſuc- 
ceſs. Theephraſtus indeed may not be improperly 
called the Father of Comedy ; Menander the comick- 
poet was his diſciple, and, as Pemphilas informs us, 
was obliged for a great, part of his humour to the. 
converſation and writings of his maſter. 

The ſame author ſays that Theophraftus himſelf 
was very much delighted with Comedies: and we 
may obſerve that among the loſt works of our author 


there were two treatiſes, the one concerning Comedy, -' 


and another of The nature of ridicule. | 

Every one knows that Terence formed himſelf up- 
on Menander, and had doubtleſs alſo an eye to the 
writings of this philoſopher. The characters of 
Gnatho and Thraſo in particular, which are look- 


X <d upon as the two mot humourous in Terence, are 


very excellent copies of the Fatterer and vain-glori- 
ous Coward in Theophraſtus. 
The plan of Theophraſtus is extremely narrow, 


X none but ſo great a genius could have ſucceeded in it, 


ſince, as Monfieur Bruyere oblerves, he has made 
uſe in all his characters but of one ſingle figure, name- 


There 
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(aprror Ie popoy ) The differences vf virtues. 
veral of theſe characters are confounded and mixed 


to belong to it. With fubmiſſion, I cannot help 
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There are ſome. characters which at firſt fight may 
poſlibly ſeem to be the ſame, but whoever obſerves 
them narrowly, will find that Theophraſtus no where 
ſe finely diſcovers his perſect knowledge of humane 
nature as in the different circumſtances that co | 
thoſe ſeveral characters. Inſtances of this are to be 
met with in the three ſorts of avarice, the two im- 
pertinent men, &c. The nicety of his diſcernment in 
this particular is ſo very conſpicuous, that one 
cannot ſufficiently regret the loſs of that work 
which I find among the catalogue of his writings, 
recorded by Diegenes Laertius, under the title of 


I cannot conclude this preface without obſerving 
that the learned Caſaubon, and Mr. Needbam of 
Cambridge, (who has lately put out a very neat edi- 
tion of Theophraſfius, ) are both of opinion, that ſe- 


together, that ſome of them are imperfe&; and that 
we have loſt the titles of others. Their reaſon is, 
that they frequently find under one title ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances which they cannot conceive fo properly 


being of a different ſentiment ; and think that this 
ſeeming perplexity may very eaſily be accounted for. 
Theophraftus was the SPECTATOR of the age 
he lived in: he drew the pictures of particular 
men; and while he was deſcribing, for example, a 
Miſer, having ſome remarkable offender of this kind 
in his eye, he threw in a circumſtance or two, which, 
tho* they might not poſſibly be proper examples of 
Avarice, ſerved to make the picture of the man com- 
pleat. A character therefore in Theophraftus may be 
compared to a looking glaſs that is placed to catch a 
particular object; but cannot repreſent that object 
in its full light, without giving us a little landskip of 
every thing elſe that lies about it. 's 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Brow I enter'd on the following 


work, I have often wondered, 

and am ſtill at a loſs to account 
for it, how it comes to pals, that tho? all 
Greece lies under the {ame climate, and 
tho? all its inhabitants are educated alike, 
there ſhould notwithſtanding be ſo great a 
diverſity in our manners. Since then 
(my dear Polycles) I have a long time 
been making obſervations on human na- 
ture, having lived in the world ninety 
nine Years, and converſed with men of 
all humours and tempers ; ſince I have 
throughly conſidered both the virtuous 
and the vitious part of mankind, and dilt- 
gently compared 1 1 one with — 


2 The Introduction. 
I thought I could not employ my time 
better than to repreſent them under their - 
reſpective characters and ways of living; 
and not only to draw the Greeks in gene- 
ral, but even to touch thoſe particulars 
by which one man is diſtinguiſhed from 
another, I am in hopes, my dear Poly- 
cles, that a work of this nature will be of 
{ome uſe to poſterity, as it will ſet before 
them what examples they ought to fol- 
low,. and recommend to them ſuch per- 
ſons as may deſerve their acquaintance, 
their friendſhip, and their imitation, I 
ſubmit the truth and juſtneſs of the fol- 
lowing characters to your judgment, and 
without further preface ſhall begin with 
that of diſſimulation. I will firſt of all de- 
fine this vice, then deſcribe a diſembler, 
and ſhall afterwards conſider other diſpo- 
ſitions of the mind in the ſame method. 
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DisSIMULA TT 1-0 X. 


I8s1MULATION is The, art of 
ſpeaking and acting in diſguiſè, to 
bring about ſome ſelfiſh Ton The dif 
ſembler makes a viſit to his enemy, as if 
he were ſo far from hating him that he 
took a 8 pleaſure in his converſa- 
tion. He praiſes and careſſes thoſe whom 
he undermines, and is outwardly incon- 
ſolable for their misfortunes, whilſt he re- 
joices at them in his heart. If you ſpeak 
ill of him, he is ſo meek as to forgive 
vou. If you utter the moſt bitter inve- 
ctives againſt him, he thanks you for tel- 
ling him his faults. After having done a 
man an injury he redoubles his profeſſions 
of friendſhip, and ſweetens him out of 
his reſentments, If you go to him upon 
any affair, which he knows cannot pol- 
ſibly be deferred, he beſeeches you to 
call upon him another time. He is my- 
ſterious in all his proceedings, and to hear 
him talk, a man would fancy he ſpent 
his whole life in deliberating without ever 
coming to a reſolution. He has an under- 
meaning in the moſt indifferent things he 
> ces lays. 


4 DISSIMULATION. 


ſays. He does not ſo much as tell you, 
he is juſt returned from the country, that 
it was dark before he came to town, or 
that his head aked upon the road, without 
having a deſign upon you. When you 
would borrow of him, he never was fo 
bare of money in his life, but when he is 
really out of caſh, talks of nothing but 
the fineſs of his coffers. After having 
liſtened very attentively to all the circum- 
ſtances of an affair, he begs your pardon 
for not having minded what you were 
talking of, He fixes his eye upon a per- 
ſon for an hour together, and immediate- 
ly after never ſaw him, His memory is 
o very treacherous, that he forgets every 
thing he has artitled with you, which 
is not to his ad vantage. He has one ſhort 
anſwer which ſerves him upon all occa- 
fions, He will conſider of it, He cannot 
poſſibly comprehend an affair which a 
little before he himſelf explained to you. 
His cenſures are very artificial, and co- 
vered under a ſceming ſurprize! Tis im- 
Poſſible, Tays he, you amaze me, Im a- 
ſtomſh'd. He is ſo ſtartled at what you 
tell him, that ſure he is not himſelf, At 
ter a ſhort pauſe his wonder riſes upon 
him. Muy (fays he) be told me quite 

another ſtory, This is all a riddle. You 


Can 
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FLATTERY. 
can never be in earneſt. I don't know 
how to disbelieve you, and yet I would 
not willingly think ſo ill of him. Take 
great care that you are not miſled by-ſuch 
broken hints, double expreſſions and cun- 
ning exaggerations. The poiſon of a vi- 
per is not more inſinuating, or more per- 


nicious. 


C HAP. H. 


KL.AT T3 


LATTERY is A manner of conver- 
ſation very ſhameful in itſelf, but be- 
neficial to the flatterer. If a flatterer is 
upon a publick walk with you, Do but 
mind, — he, how every one's eye 15 * 
on you, Sure there is not a man in A- 
thens that is taken ſo much notice of, Ton 
had juſtice done you yeſterday in the por- 
tico. There were above thirty of us to- 
gether, and the queſtion being ſtarted, 
who was the moſt conſiderable perſon in 
the commonwealth * the whole company 
was of the ſame ſide. In ſhort, ſir, every 


one made familiar with your name. He 


follows his whiſper with a thouſand o- 
ther flatteries of the ſame nature, If a 
bit of lint ſticks to your garment, he 

A 3 takes 
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6 FLATTERY. 
takes it off with great officiouſneſs. If 
the wind has blown a feather or ſtraw in- 
to your hair, he picks it out very care- 
fully, and ſhewing it you with a moſt in- 
fipid ſmile, How old you are grown, fays 
he, ſince I ſaw you laſt! *Tis time e- 
nough, methinks, for a man of your age 
to have grey hairs in his head, Whene- 
ver the perſon to whom he would make 
his court begins to ſpeak, the /ycophant 
| begs the company to be ſilent, moſt impu- 
dently praiſes him to his face, is in rap- 
tures all the while he talks, and as ſoon 
as he has done, cries out, That is per- 
feoͤlly right ! When his patron aims at be- 
ing witty upon any, man, he is ready to 
burſt at the ſmartneſs of his raillery, and 
ſtops his mouth with his handkerchief 
that he may not laugh out. If he walks 
with him in the ſtreet, he clears the way 
for him, and makes every one ſtand ſtill 
till he is gone by. When he comes home 
and calls his children about him, the flat- 
terer has a pocket full of apples for them, 
which he diſtributes among them with a 
great deal of fondneſs; wonders to ſee ſo 
many fine boys, and turning about to the 
father, tells him, They are all as lite him 
as they can ſtare. His patron can't ſo 


much as try on a ſhoe, but he falls a com- 
pit 
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$  FLATTERY.- "7 
limenting him upon the ſhape of his. foot, 
he makes a viſit, our paraſite runs be- 
fore him, gives notice to the maſter of the 
houſe ; and returns quite out of breath, to 
let him know- that every thing 1s __ 
for his reception. He is perfectly w 
verſed in all female buſineſs, and is as 
handy among the women as the beſt of 
them. When he is invited to a feaſt, he 
is the firſt man that calls ſor a glaſs of 
wine, and is wonderfully pleaſed with 
the delicioufneſs of the flavour; gets as 
near as poſſible to the man of the houſe, 
and tells him with much concern, that he 
eats nothing himſelf, He ſingles out 
ſome particular diſh, and recommends it 
to the reſt of the company for a rariy, 
He deſires the maſter of the feaſt to fit in 
a warmer part of the room, begs. him to 
take more care of his health, and adviſes 
him to put on a ſupernumerary garment 
this cold weather. He is in a cloſe whil- 
per with him during the whole entertain- 
ment, and has neither eyes. nor ears for 
any one elſe in the company. When he 
ſees a great man enter the theatre, he 
ſnatches the cuſhion from his ſervant, and 
places it under him himſelf. If a man 
ſhews him his houſe, he extols the archi- 
tect, admires the gardens, and cxpatiates 
upon 
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8 IMYERTINE NC E. 
upon the furniture. If the owner ĩs groſly 
flattered in a picture, he out flatters the 
ns and though he diſcovers a great 
ikeneſs in it, can by no means allow 
that it does juſtice to the original. In 
ſhort, his whole buſineſs is to ingratiate 
himſelf with thoſe who hear him, and to 
wheedle them out of their ſenſes. 


HAP. III. 
Im pertinence in Diſcourſe. 


HIS kind of impertinence is An 
habit of talking much, without 
thinking. A man who has this diſtemper 
in his tongue, ſhall entertain you, tho” he 
never ſaw you before, with a long ſtory in 
praiſe of his own wife, give you the par- 
ticulars of his laſt night's dream, or the 
deſcription of a feaſt he has been art, 
without letting a ſingle diſh eſcape him. 
When he is thus enter'd into converſa- 
tion, he grows very wiſe, deſcants upon 
the corruption of the times, and the de- 
generacy of the age we live in; from 
whence, as his tranſitions are ſome- 
what ſudden, he falls upon the price 
of corn, and the number of ſtrangers 


that are in town. He undertakes to prove 
that 
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IMPERTINENCE. 9 
that 'tis better putting to ſea in ſpring 
than in winter, and that rain is neceſſa 
to produce a good crop of corn, telling 
ou in the ſame breath, that he intends 
to plough up ſuch a part of his eſtate next 
year, that the times are hard, and that a 
man has much ado to get through the 
world. His whole diſcourſe is nothing 
but hurry and incoherence; he acquaints 
you, that Demippus had the largeſt torch. 
at the feaſt of Ceres, aſks you if you re- 
member how many pillars are in the mu- 
fick-theatre, tells you that he took phy- 
lick yeſterday, — deſires to know what 
day of the month it is. If you have pa- 
tience 10 hear him, he will inform you 
what feſtivals are kept in Auguſt, what 
in October, and what in cember. 
When you ſee ſuch a fellow as this com- 
ing towards you, run for your life. A 
man had much better be viſited by a fe- 
ver, ſo painful is it to be faſtned upon by 
one of this make, who takes it 9 
that you have nothing elſe to do but to 
give him an hearing. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Rus TICI I Y. 


Us rrerry is A want of know 
ledge in the common rules of good 
breeding. The ruſtick makes a breakfaſt 
upon garlick, and talks to the next man 
he meets with in a cloſe whiſper. He is 
a clown even in his ſmell, and prefers a 
ſprig of lavender to all the perfumes of 
Arabia, He does not care for having his 
foot pinched, and is therefore in danger 


of breaking his neck in his own ſhoes. 


He is boiſterous in his diſcourſe, and 
deafens every one he converſes with. He 
- diſtruſts all his friends and relations, and 
makes his cook and his groom his privy 
counſellors. You may find him valuing 
himſelf among his workmen and day. la- 
bourers upon having been preſent at a 
publick debate, in which he Bid nothing, 
and laying before them a full ſtate of the 
queſtion. He troubles his head ſo little 
about buttons and garters, that his ſkin 
peeps out every where about him. If he 
happens to travel, whatever curioſities ly 
in his way, he ſtops at nothing till he 
meets with an ox, a goat, or an aſs, which 

always 


 RUSTICITY. II 
always afford him matter of ſpeculation, 
If he ſees a piece of cold meat in his Kit- 
chen, he chops it up as faſt as he can, but- 
takes particular care that his own cook-" 
maid may not diſcover him. He fre- 
quently helps her to turn the mill, and 
upon many occaſions is as good an houſe- 
wife as herſelf, He riſes from table be- 
fore he has half-dined, to ſee his cattle 
fodder'd. If any one knocks at his door, 
he liſtens very attentively to the voice, 
and takes care to overhear every part of 
the meſſage. He has always a great 
houſe-dog ſtanding by the table, which 
he every now and then ſhakes by the 
noſe, and calls him, The guardian of his 
family. If you pay him a ſum of money, 
he makes you change almoſt every piece, 
to ſhew he is not to be impoſed upon, If 
he chances to be awakened in a ſtormy 
night, he conſiders to which of his neigh- 
bours he has lent a rake, a plough-ſhare, 
or a reaping-hook ; then orders one of his 
ſervants to knock them up, and bid them 
bring it to him immediately. When he 
comes to town, the chief news he enquires 
after is the price of hides and falt-fiſh. He 
is likewiſe very inquiſitive about the age 
of the moon, At his leaving an aſſembly 
of ladics, he tells them, he muſt go and 


get 
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get his beard off, When he is in a pub. 

lick bath, he takes no notice of the com- 

ny, but diverts himſelf with a catch, 

'ou may know him before you ſee him 

by his tread. If he paſſes by a fiſhmong.- 

er's ſhop about dinner-time, he buys what 

he likes, and carries it home through the 

ſtreets in his hand. N 


CHAP. V. 
Falſe Complaiſance. 


AALsF complaiſance is An art of 

" pleaſing thoſe we converſe with, by 
methods not altogether conſiſtent with 
truth and honour. He who has this turn 
of behaviour ſalutes a man upon a publick 
walk, at a great diſtance before he comes 
up to him, then immediately mends his 
pace, catches him, in his arms, and bleſſes 
his good fortune that has brought them ſo 
luckily together. After a turn or two, he 
begs him to name his day when he ſhall 
be ſo happy to ſee him at his houſe; op- 
preſſes him with compliments, and does 
not know how to think of parting with 
him. If you cfiuſe him for your arbitra- 
tor in a difference, you muſt not expect 
he ſhould be more favourable to you, 
than 
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Falſe Complaiſance. "vs 
than to your adverſary, for it is his buſt 
neſs to be well with every body. If he 
is in company with a knot of ſtrangers, he 
confeſſes ingenuouſly, that he finds more 
honour and good ſenſe among them, than 
among his own countrymen. If he is in- 
vited to an entertainment, he deſires the 
maſter of the houſe that he may have a 
ſight of his children, cries out, T hey 
are the very pictures of their father, and 
immediately takes them up in his arms, 
and kiſſes them. He then falls a flatter- 
ing the children themſelves, admires 
their play-things, ſets little maſter upon 
his knee, and lets him fall aſleep in his 
lap, tho? he would give the world to be 
rid of him. A man of this make is alſo 
ſunk in effeminacy. There are very few 
who ever ſaw him with a beard on ; his 
tceth find him in employ the greateſt part 
of the morning. He fancies a ſuit of 
cloaths grows old in leſs than a week, 
and ſmells like a perfumer's ſhop. He 
takes care at all publick diverſions to 
plant himſelf among the beſt company, 
and in the moſt conſpicuous place. He 
is never ſeen in a tradeſman's houſe, un- 
leſs it be at his banker's. He gets ac- 
quainted with every young nobleman ; 
andif you look for him in the theatre, 
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14 Falſe Complaiſance. 
you may be ſure to find him at the elbow 
of ſome man of quality. If he purchaſes 
any thing, you may conclude *tis not for 
his own uſe, but a preſent to one or other 
of his friends. He buys up the commo-. 
dities one country abounds in, to tranſ- 
port them into another where they are ra- 
rities. He ſends a Spartan dog to a 
friend in Cyzicus, and a pot of Hymetrtt- 
an honey to another at Rhodes ; but at 
the ſame time takes particular care that 
all his neighbours may be acquainted with 
his generoſity, He is ſo prepared to ob- 
lige his friends, that his whole houſe 
looks like a toy-ſhop. In one room you 
will find a Ar of monkeys, ſquirrels 
and Sicilian pigeons; in another a colle- 
ction of canes, eſlence-· bottles, and odd 
Perſian figures in pieces of tapeſtry. He 
has a little tennis-court belonging to his 
houſe, and a neat hall, which he lends 
out upon occaſion to one who gives a 
conſort of muſick, or any other publick 
entertainment ; at which time he 1s ſure 
to be preſent, and when he hears his 
houſe commended, points at the perſon 
to whom he has lent it, and ſays aloud, 
within his hearing, You there ſee the ma- 


ſer of it, 
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CHAP. VL 
A Prefligate or ſhameleſs Fellow. 


A Profligate fellow is One who is ca- 
pable of ſaying or doing the baſeſt 
things without any ſenſe of ſhame. He 
makes no difficulty of ſwearing in a court 
of juſtice to what you would have him, 
and will furniſh you with as many oaths 
as you have occaſion for, Reputation 1s 
not his buſineſs, you are welcome to a- 
buſe him as much as you pleaſe; ?tis. his 
proven to wrangle, to be noiſy, and to 
ave a hand in every thing that does not 
belong to him. Such a fellow will make 
one in an antick dance without ever be- 
ing aſked, and throw himſelf into the 
moſt impudent poſtures, tho? he has nei- 
ther a malk to diſguiſe him, nor the pre- 
tence of drunkenneſs to excuſe him, He 
is an officer of his own making at all pub« 
lick ſhews, gathers the money, ranges 
the aſſembly, and keeps out or admits at 
diſcretion, He turns his hand to any 
thing, is ſometimes a vintner, ſometimes 
a Pump, and ſometimes an excile-man, 
You ſee him to-day a crier, to-morrow a 
cook, and the day following a gameſter. 
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16 A profligate Fellow. 
Nothing comes amiſs to him, If he has 
a mother living 'tis odds but ſhe ſtarves. 
Thievery 1s one of his particular infirmi- 
tics; and a jail his ordinary abode; in 
which he ſojourns a great part of his life, 
You ſhall ſometimes ſee him gather a 
crowd round. him, call to every one that 
paſſes by, talk ſaucily to thoſe that con- 
tradict him, and ſtun the people with a 
ſenſeleſs ſtory of an injury that is done 
him. Thoſe who are at a diſtance throng 
to get near him, while thoſe that are near 
him are glad to get away as faſt as they 
can. However the impudent varlet talks 
on, and tells one man the beginning of 
his ſtory, and another the end, ſo that no 
body knows what to make of it. He 
chuſes to ſignalize himſelf after this man- 
ner on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, and in 
places of the greateſt concourſe, that e- 
very body may know there is ſuch an 
abandoned wretch in being. He is al- 
ways up to the ears in law, ſometimes 
plantiff, ſometimes defendant; ſome of 
his ſuits he is forced to ſtand to, and 
works himſelf out of others by perjury. 
You often ſee him ſwaggering up and 
down among the ſmall retainers of the 
law, whom he obliges by lending them 


little ſums of money at an extravagant 
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LOSUACITY. mw» 
intereſt, If you go into a cook's ſhop, or 
a hedge-tavern, tis much if you do not 
ſee the varlet domineering at the upper 
end of the table, and regaling himſelf out 
of theſe petty extorſions. In a word, 'he 
is always brawling and wrangling, throw- 
ing out ill language to thoſe that come in 
his way, and makes the whole market 
place eccho with his ſcurrilities. 
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HAT vice which the world calls 
LoquacirTy, is An intemperance 

of the tongue, that will not ſuffer it to be 
at reſt. Sir, you are miſtaken in the fact, 
ſays one of theſe talkers to the man he 
converſes with, let the buſineſs be what 
it will; I am acquainted with the whole 
affair, and if you pleaſe to hear me, will 
ve you an exact account of the matter, 
f the other continues ſpeaking, That you 
have told us already, ſays he, pray be 
more conciſe. Right, that's juſt as you 
fay, what you obſerve makes me remem- 
ber the whole perfectly well. What a 
happweſs it is for two men to talk together 
that underſtand one another! But what 
B 3 Was 
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was T going to ſay? Oh! I had forgot 
one circumſtance. Ay, that's it; and I 
bad mind to ſee if your thoughts agreed 
with mine. With theſe breaks and in- 
terruptions he runs the man he was ſpeak- 
ing to out of all patience : and when he 
has thus diſpatched every one that falls in 
his way, flings himſelf into a circle of 
grave men who are talking upon buſineſs, 
and with one briſk volley of impertinence 
diſperſes the whole aſſembly. He pro- 
ceeds from thence to the publick ſchools 
and places of exerciſe, where he teazes 
the maſters with a long ſenſeleſs ſtory, 
and hinders the young gentlemen from 
taking their leſſons. If he ſees any one 
of the company ſtealing off, he will needs 
wait upon him, and talks him to his houſe, 
If he happens to learn what paſs'd at any 
publick debate, it finds him in buſineſs 
till he has ſpread it through the whole 
town, He can tell you every circum- 


' ſtance in the famous battle of Arbella, 


and is no leſs particular in the ſkirkmiſh 
between the Lacedemonians and Athent- 
ans under the command of Lyſander. At 
other times he ſhall give you a long ac- 
count of the applauſe one of his own ora- 
tions met with; and then, all, on a ſud- 
den, deviates into invectives againſt the 

people 
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people of Athens, While ſome of his au- 
dience fall a yawnin, others give him 
the ſlip, and no body remembers one 
word of all he has been ſaying. A man 
of this character, if he be joined in a 
commiſſion with others, is always con- 
founding the court by ſetting them right; 
if he be preſent at a publick ſhew will 
hinder any one from attending to 1t, or 
if ſitting at table will allow none of his 
hearers time to Eat. Rather than want 
diſcourſe he will confeſs ingenuouſly that 
ſilence is painful to him, and that he is 
naturally of a talkative conſtitution ; for 
which reaſon he had rather paſs for an 
idle, prating fellow, than be at the pains 
of ſaying nothing. He is ſo inſenſible of 
raillery in this point, that he is not angry 
with his own children when they deſire 
him to talk them aſleep with one of his 
ſtories, 2D | 


CHAP. VIII. 


The NEWSMONGER:. 


EWS is A compoſition of ſpeeches 
and facts thrown together at the 


diſcretion of the Newſmonger. Now a 
Newſmonger is one who upon meeting 
an 
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an aquaintance, compoſes his counte. 
nance, and asks hin with a ſhrug, What 
art of the world he has been in, and 
bat news he hears? What, ſays he, 
Have you heard nothing? I'll afſure you 
there 1s great News abroad; and without 
giving him time to anſwer, Well, ſays he, 
tell you ſomething that will pleaſe you, 
He then immediately plays upon him a 
Soldier, a Trumpeter or an Ingineer that 
are juſt come from the army, from whom 
he has received the freſheſt intelligence; 
and whom no body can contradict, be- 
cauſe no body knows where to find them, 
7e king and Poliſpercon, ſays he, have 


got a compleat victory; and Caſſand- 


er is taken priſoner. If you ask him 
whether he really believes this piece of 
news, he replies, the whole town is full 
of it; that there come freſh accounts eve- 

hour, and 1s particular in the number 
of the ſlain; he adds, that one might read 
it in the looks of the magiſtrates ; and 
then whiſpers he is privately inform'd, 
that a Macedonian who was preſent in 
the action, arrived expreſs at a certain 
great man's houſe five days ago, and has 
lain there conceal'd ever ſince, Upon 
this he breaks the thread of his narration, 


and very artfully falls a pitying Mende 
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A moſt unhappy prince / ſays he, we ſee 
the turns of fortune! he was a brave man, 

to give him his due, but let me beg of you 
not to mention any thing of what I have 
told you ; and the next moment ſhoots 

away, and viſits every body he knows to 
tell them the ſame ſtory, I muſt own I 
am amaz'd at this ſort of fellows, and 
cannot poſſibly ſee what it is they pro- 
pole to themſelves; for beſides that no- 
thing is ſo baſe as a lie, it often proves 
detrimental to them. When they have 
gathered the rabble about them, and are 
amuſing them with their intelligence, 
they have often their pockets pick'd by 
one of the audience, While they are 
fighting over their battles, and conquer- 
ing by ſea and land in the Portico, they 
are fined for not appearing in court: At: 
ter having taken and pillaged two or 
three cities in a morning, they often loſe 
their dinner for their pains. The truth of 
it is, their condition is moſt ridiculouſly 
wretched. There is not a ſhop, a porch, 
or a market-place in which they do not 
ſometimes take their ſtand for a whole 
day together, tiring their invention, and 
amuſing their hearers with an everlaſting 
ſeries of fictions and forgeries. 
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CHAP. N. 
Inpudence, as it proceeds from Cove- 


touſneſs. 


E may define this vice to be A diſ 
regard of reputation, when it 
ſtands in competition with intereſt- A 
man harden'd by avarice, ſhall aſk another 
to !end him money who has already truſt- 
ed him to his coſt, If at any time he is 
obliged to make a meat-offering to the 
gods, inſtead of duly obſerving the cere- 
mony, and eating part of the conſecrated 
food at home, he lays it up in ſalt that 
it may keep for another time, and ve 
devoutly ſups upon his friend's ſacrifice, 
He takes the ſame opportuniry of getting 
a meals meat for his ſervant, whom he 
calls to him before all the company, cuts 
him out a good large morſe], and dif- 
puiſing his avarice under the pretence of 
eing merry, Go you rogue, ſays he, 
there's a feaſt for you. He- is his own 
market-man, and that he may have the 
more for his money, collogues with the 
butcher, and tells him he has been al- 
ways his friend. In the weighing of the 
meat, 
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meat, he throws a picce of fleſh, or at 
leaſt a ſupernumerary bone into the ſcale; 
if the butcher connives at it, he has his 
end, but if he grows angry, he turns it 
off with a laugh, and makes a jeſt of ſteal- 
ing his goods from him. If he is to ſhew 
the town to ſome ſtrangers, he takes pla- 
ces for them at the theatre, and is not on- 
ly content to ſcrew himſelf into the bar- 
gain, but gets in his children the next 
day for nothing. If his neighbours have 
made a better purchaſe than ordinary, 
he offers to take the bargain off their 
hands. If he is at another man's houſe, 
he will not ſcruple to beg a turſe of hay 
or ſtraw of him, and to ſave charges has 
the impudence to deſire he will ſend it 
home to him, he goes into a publick 
bath without paying, and in ſight of the 
maſter of the Fouſe, who calls out to him 
to no purpoſe, ſowſes himſelf over head 
and ears in the firſt tub that ſtands in his 
way; 1 have bathed now, ſays he, with- 
out being obliged to any one ; and imme- 
2 huddles on his cloaths, and walks 
oft, 
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CHAP. x. 


SORDID AVARIC E. 


HIS fort of avarice, is .4 paſſion 

for having money, without any re- 
gard to common decency. A man of this 
temper, though his tenants pay him their 
rent duly every month, will teaze them 
for the odd farthing that remained at their 
laſt reckoning. If he makes an entertain- 
ment, he knows to a fingle glaſs how 
much wine has been calPd for. When 
all the gueſts lay their reſpective offerings 
on Diana's altar, the goddeſs may diſco- 
ver which is his by the quantity, What: 
ever you buy for him, tho? you gave but 
half the value, he ſhakes his head at the 
ſight of it, and 1s afraid you have been 
hard upon him. Every pot and pipkin 
that is broken in the family is deducted 
out of his ſervants wages. If his wife has 
loſt a little braſs piece of money, the beds 
are pull'd down, the blankets ſhaken, the 
coffers removed, the whole furniture exa- 
mined, and the houſe turned in-fide out. If 
he ſells any thing, he takes particular care 
that the purchaſer may be a loſer by him. 
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Sordid Avarice. 1; 
He indites the man that defrauds his garden 
of a ſingle fig, wears out any of his fields 
by croſſing over them, or preſumes to rob 
him of ſo much as a windfall, tho? it be 
but a rotten olive, He viſits his ground 
every day, to ſee if the fences are good, 
and the hedges ſtand in the ſame place 
they did. He exacts forbearance-money 
from his debtors for every minute beyond 
the time of payment, and heaps intereſt 
upon intereſt, When he entertains his 
friends, he multiplies into a dozen diſhes 
what another would ſerve up in one, 
When he is hungry he goes to the cook's 
ſhop, but finding every thing too dear 
for him, returns to his houſe with as good 
a ſtomach as he leſt it. He is continually 
inculcating to his wife one precept, Never 
to lend any thing. Au end of candle, ſays 
he, an handful of ſalt or oatmeal, a ſprig 
of roſemary, and the like, amount to a 
great deal of money at the year's end. His 
pockets are mouldy, his keys eaten up 
with ruſt, and his coat too ſhort for him. A 
ſmall vial of oil anoints him for life. He 
makes the barber ſhave him to the quick, 
that it may be the longer before he has 
occaſion for him again. He takes off his 
ſhoes in the midle of the day that they 
may not wear out * ſoon, and is very 

Impor— 
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26 A ſhameleſs Man. 
importunate with the fuller to put earth 
enough into his coat, that it may never 
more be ſubject to ſpots. | 


CHAP. XI. 


A Man abandoned to all Senſe of 
Shame. 


Man of this character is one who 
breaks through all the rules of de- 
cency for the ſake of a villanous jeſt. If he 
meets a modeſt woman in the ſtreets, he 
never lets flip the opportunity of doing 
ſomething ſhe can't ſce without bluſhing, 
When he is at a play, in the midſt of a 
profound ſilence he falls a clapping, and 
while the whole audience is applauding, 
never fails to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a hifs, 
When all the theatre is huſh'd and more 
attentive than ordinary, he lyes along up- 
on his back, and makes ſuch a dreadful 
8 that the whole company look a- 
out to ſee what's the matter. He buys 
nuts at the moſt frequented ſtall in a full 
market, then falls a cracking them, and 
between whiles holds a diſcourſe with the 
fruiterer. He ſeizes upon a man whom 
he knows only by name, and whatever 
haſte 
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A ſhameleſs Man. 27 
haſte he is in, obliges him to give him an 
hearing. If he ſees one coming out of 
a court of juſtice he congratulates him up- 
on his ſucceſs, tho? he has juſt loſt a good 
part of his eſtate in a law-ſuit, He hires 
a conſort of muſick, buys up proviſions, 
and if he meets any one who ſeems to 
want a meals meat, ſhakes it at him by 
way of inſult, and aſks him if he has a 
mind to eat a bit. He'll ſtand in a crowd 
of people, and tell any of his acquaintance 
ſo loud as to make them all hear him, 
that he is going to an entertainment, and 
intends to be very drunk to night. If 
he ſells wine he adulterates it, and would 
give it a daſh tho? it were for his own 
brother. He never lets his children go 
to a play till the latter end of it when they 
may ſlip in for nothing. If he is ſent a- 
broad upon any publick buſineſs, he leaves 
the money at home that was aſſigrfed him 
from the treaſury, and lives all the way 
upon his colleagues. He ſtarves the 
poor ſlave that follows him with his bag- 
gage, and increaſes his burthen at the 
{lame time that he retrenches his food, It 
his fellow commiſſioners receive any pre- 
ſent from the towns they paſs through, he 
immediately demands his ſhare and con- 
verts it into ready money, When the 
C 2 boy 


28 Abſurd Behaviour. 
boy of the bath is attending him, Child, 
ſays he, thou haſt never any oil that is 
ſweet, and thereupon takes occaſion to 
borrow ſome of his neighbours. If his 
own ſervant chances to find a piece of 
money, he cries half, and divides it with 
him like a friend. He has a meaſure of a 
particular make for the uſe of his dome- 
ſticks, which he piles up very high, and 
is ſo dextrous at the management of it 
that with one {weep of the ſtriker he bru- 
Mes off half their dinner. Whenever he 
pays a ſum of money he is ſure to con- 
trive it ſo that there may be ſeveral odd 
pence which are — of courſe. If he 
gives a treat, he makes his ſervants ga- 
ther up the fragments and render an ac- 
_ of them to the tenth part of a rad- 


C HAP. XII. 


Abſurd or unſeaſonable Behaviour. 


HIS kind of behaviour is An ill. 
timing of a man's words and acti 

ons. One of this character, when he ſees 
his friend in an hurry of buſineſs, faſtens 
upon him, communicates to him 9 
air 
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fair of difficulty, and begs his advice in 
it. When his miſtreſs lies ſick of a fever, 
he ſends her word that he'll come and ſup 
with her. He deſires a man to be bound 
for him, who is but juſt come out of a jail 
for having been ſecurity for another. If 
he is witneſs in a cauſe, he comes to give. 
his evidence when the whole trial is over. 
If he is invited to a wedding, he enter- 
tains the company all the while they are 
at dinner with the happineſs of a ſingle 
life, He aſks a man that is tired to death. 
with a long journey, to go and take a 
walk with him. As ſoon as a thing 1s 
ſold, he finds out a chapman that would 
have given twice as much for it. He 
ſtarts up in the midſt of a company, and tells 
them a long ſtory of what every one is 
better acquainted with than himſelf, He 
will needs be managing another man's 
aflairs, who is forced to be under his direc- 
tion becauſe he does not know how to get. 
rid of him. He is ſo much a friend to every 
one who makes a feaſt, that he comes and. 
partakes of what he finds without ſtanding 
upon the formality. of an invitation. If 
the maſter of the houſe ſtrikes his ſervant 
before him, he tells a ſtory of a boy of his 
own whom he had beaten for the ſame 
fault, upon which, ſays he, the unlucky 
C 3 rogue 
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rogue went away and bang d himſelf. 

en he is choſen umpire by two perſons 
who have both a mind to accommodate 
matters he raiſes new difficulties, and af. 
ter having ſet them together by the ears, 
leaves them to end the buſineſs between 
themſelves. When he is at a feaſt if he 
fees a man who is more grave than ordi. 
nary and has not yettaken a chearful glaſs, 
he ſingles him out from the whole com- 
pany and deſires him he may have a 
dance with him. 


CH A P. XIIL 


OvVrnrR-OFFICIOUSNESS. 


HIS over-officiouſneſs is An idle 
affeFation of ſhewing our good-will 

to others. A fellow infected with this 
over-officiouſneſs ſhall undertake another 
man's buſineſs, though he knows not how 
to manage any part of it. He makes a 
long harangue at a publick aſſembly in or- 
der to demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs of a 
thing which every one was before con- 
vinc'd of, Ar an entertainment he orders 
his ſervant to fill twice as much wine as 
his gueſts can drink. If there is a miſ- 
* under- 
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underſtanding between two people, he 
works it up by his good offices to an open 
quarrel, He undertakes to ſhew another 
man the way to a place, though he is not 
acquainted with one ſtep of it himſelf, and 
conducts him in his road till neither of 
them know where they are. He goes to 
his general and deſires to be inform'd 
when he thinks of engaging the enemy, 
and what commands he ſhall have for 


him two or three days hence. When his 
father comes home, he tells him in-his 
ear, That his mother is gone to bed, and 
he believes is in her firſt nap. If a phy- 
ſician forbids his patient to drink wine, 
this fellow adviſes him however to take 
a little, and try whether it will do him 


any hurt or not. If a man has buried his 
wife, he immediately compoſes an epi- 
taph for her, in which, after having ſet 
down the names of her husband, father, 
mother, and what other relations he can 
think of, he adds All of them perſons of 
great worth, If he is call'd as a witneſs 
in any cauſe, he values himſelf upon the 
office, and turning about to the people, 
tells *em, He would have *em to know, 
this is not the firſt time he has been upon 
his oath, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
The ABSENT M a N. 


Bs EN E of mind is A certain inat- 

tention that accompanies a man in 
every thing he ſays or does. An abſent 
Man, after having buſied himſelf a long 
time in caſting up aſum, ſhall aſk one who 
fits by him how much the whole amounts 
to? Tf he has been engaged in a tedious 
law-ſuit, the very day that his cauſe 
comes to a hearing, he forgets he has any 
thing to do in town, and goes into the 
country to take the air. He falls aſleep 
in a crowded theatre, and does not finiſh 
his nap till the audience are gone, and 
the doors ſhut upon him. After having 
overceat himſelf, he is obliged to riſe in 
the night, when he goes into the ſtreet, 
ſtumbles over his neighbour's houſe-dog, 
and is bit by the leg for his pains. If he 
ſets a more than ordinary value upon any 

reſent which is made him, he lays it up 
o very carefully that the next day he 
does not know where to find it, When 
he is told that one of his intimate acquain- 


tance 1s dead, and invited to the — 
e 
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he makes a wry face, falls a weeping» 
but immediately dries up his tears, for- 

ets what he is about, and ſays, It hap 
pen'd very luckily. If one who is in his 
debt comes to pay him, he wiſely con- 
ſiders that it is a money-affair, and will 
not receive it but before witneſſes. In 
the middle of winter, he ſwears at his 
ſervant for bringing up his meat without 
a fallad, He makes his ſons wreſtle or 
fence before him, that he may ſee how 
they improve in their exerciſes, but ne- 
ver minds what they are doing till the 
poor boys can hardly ſtand upon their 
legs. Being a lover of lentils when they 
are well dreſs'd, he gathers them, puts 
them into the pot, and cooks them for 
his own eating; but not remembring that 
he has ſalted them already twice or thrice 
oftner than he ſhould have done, he 
throws in handful upon handful till - he 
has ſeaſoned them up to brine. When 
the whole country is flooded with conti- 
nual rain, he looks up, and ſays, He 
thinks nothing in the world ſo refreſhing 
as a moderate ſhower. If he is aſked how 
many people were buried laſt week, his 
head runs upon ſomething elſe, and he 
anſwers you, Ay, friend, I wiſh you and 


I had but half ſo many. e 


* 


CHAP. XV. 


BRUT ALI IT V. 


| nd neg: is A certain roughneſs 


that ſhews it ſelf in a man's whole 


Converſation and behaviour, Ask one of 


this ſavage temper, if he has ſeen ſuch a 
perſon lately, he anſwers you, Prithee 
friend don't be impertinent. Salute him 
never ſo reſpectively, as a return to your 
civility, he ſlings his head another way. 
If you deſire to know the price of any 
thing he has to ſell, he grows ſurly, and 
alks what fault you find with it? If he ſees 
a man making an oblation to the gods, and 
begging a bleſſing upon his undertakings, 
he ruffles him in the midſt of his devoti- 
on, and tells him, He finds he expects to 
be well-paid for his preſent, He is inex- 
orable upon the ſlighteſt offence ; do but 
chance to tread upon his foot, or puſh him 
with your elbow, and he'll never forget 
you as long as he lives. If a friend deſires 
to borrow ſome money of him, he at firſt 
gives him a flat denial, but upon ſecond 
thought brings it to him, and throwing it 
down in a churliſh manner, Well, here tis, 


ſays 
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ſays he, but I never expect to ſee it again. 
If he ſtumbles againſt a ſtone in the ſtreet, 
he looks back and falls a curſing it. If an 
acquaintance who has appointed to meet 
him upon buſineſs, ſtays but one moment 
beyond his time, he goes away ina paſſion, 
and lets him know that he has ſomething 
elſe to do than to wait upon vim. The 
ſavage will diſtinguiſh himſelf even at a 
feaſt, and mixes neither in the converſati- 
on nor diverſions of the company, In a 
word, he is ſuch an enemy to every thing 
of form, that he will not ſo much as join 
in the ceremonies of religion, or treat the 
gods themſelves with common civility. 


CHAP. XVI. 


SUPER SE T191.0X: 


UrERSTITION is A certain weak- 

neſs and terror of mind, proceeding 
from unworthy notions of the Deity. The 
ſuperſtitious man, after having waſhed his 
hands and ſprinkled himſelf with holy- 
water, Carries a bay. leaf in his mouth, and 
would not for the world let it drop till the 
ſun ſet. If a weazel croſſes the road he 
ſtops ſhort, be his buſineſs never ſo preſ- 
ſing ; and will not ſtir a foot till ſome 
body 


bY * 
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body elſe has gone before him and broke 


the omen, or at leaſt till he himſelf has 
weakned the prodigy by throwing three 
ſtones. If he * a inake in his houſe, he 


is immediately ſeized with a religious hor- 
rour, and converts the room where he 
found it into a chappel. If he diſcovers 
a conſecrated pillar in a place where ſe. 
veral ways meet, he alights off his horſe 
with great devotion, pours oil upon it, 
and begs a bleſſing of it. When a mouſe 
happens to gnaw a hole in one of his ſacks, 
he enquires of the ſoothſayer how he 
ought to behave himſelf under ſuch an 
accident, and tho? the ſoothſayer honeſtly 
adviſes him to go home and mend his 
ſack, he ſtill thinks there is ſomething 
more in the matter, and will never uſe it 
again as long as he lives. He is perpe- 
tually purging his houſe with religious 
ceremonies, and ſhould he chance to walk 
over a grave, meet a funeral, or fit by a 
big-bellied woman, would ſcarce ever en- 
joy himſelf after. When he has a dream 
that he does not know what to make of, 
he conſults all the augurs, wizards, and 
aſtrologers in the country, and cannot go 
to ſleep again with any ſatisfaction till he 
has found out the god or goddeſs that put 


him in ſuch a fright, He goes to the 
Prieſts 
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A. diſcontented Temper. * 37 
rieſts of Orpheus every month to get him- 
Fetf initiated into their myſteries, and if 
his wife is not at leiſure to accompan 
him, marches in the front of feyeral old wo- 
men, who bring his children after him in 
their arms. He waſhes his wiſe head at 
every fountain that falls in his way: and 
upon extraordinary occaſions hires a ſet of 
rieſteſſes to come and purity him all over. 

f he ſees a man in a fit of the falling-fick- - 
neſs, he has a ſet form of ſpitting, which 
he makes uſe of very religiouſly to drive 
away the infection. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
A diſcontented Temper. 


Diſcontented temper, is 4 frame 

of mind which ſets a man upon com- 
Plaining without reaſon. When one of his 
neighbours who makes an entertainment 
ſends a ſervant to him with a plate of any 
thing that is nice, What, ſays he, your 
maſter did not think me good enough to 
dine with him ? He complains of his mi- 
ſtreſs at the very ſame time ſhe is careſſing 
him, and when ſhe redoubles her kiſſes 
and endearments, I wiſh, ſays he, all 
| this 
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this came from your heart. In a dry ſea- 
lon he grumbles for want of rain, and 
when a ſhower falls, mutters to himſelf, 
I hy could not this have come ſooner * 
It he happens to find a purſe of money 
he takes it up, had it been a pot of 
gold, ſays he, it would have been worth 
ſtooping for. He takes a great deal of 
pains to beat down the price of a ſlave; 
and after he has paid his money for him, 
Jam ſare, ſays he, thou art good for no- 
thing or I ſhould not have had thee ſo cheap. 
When a meſſenger comes with great joy 
to acquaint him that his wife 1s brought 
to bed of a ſon, he anſwers, That is as 
much as to ſay, friend, T am poorer by 
half to day than Twas yeſterday. Tho' he 
has gain'd a cauſe with full coſts and da- 
mages, he complains that his council did 
not inſiſt upon the moſt material points, 
If after any misfortune has befallen him, 
his friends raiſe a voluntary contribution 
for him, and deſire him to be merry, How 
is that poſſible, fays he, when I am to pay 
every one of you his money again, and be 
obliged to you into the bargain* 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
A ſuſpicions Man. 


: 
J 

Suſpicious Man, is One who fun 
f cies that all the world have a deſign 
; _—_ him. If a ſuſpicious man ſends his 
; ſervant to market to buy in proviſions, he 
N diſpatches another immediately aſter him 
ſ 

t 

5 

/ 

[ 


to enquire under-hand what every thing 
coſts, If he travels with money in his 
pocket, he pulls out his purſe and counts 
it over at every mile's end. When he is 
in bed with his wife, he aſks her if all the 
doors are locked and bolted, and tho' ſhe 
aſſures him ſhe ſaw it done herſelf, riſes 
in his ſhirt, lights a candle, and after he 

b has viſited every one of them has ſcarce 

; the courage to go to ſleep. When he is 

1 to receive his intereſt money, he takes 

) witneſſes along with him for fear the per- 

} 


fons ſhould one day or other deny the 
principal, When he wants to have his 
coat {coured; he does not enquire what 
fuller is the beſt workman, but which of 
them will give him the beſt ſecurity that 
he ſhall have it again. If any one deſires 
to borrow an carthen cup of him, he ge- 
| D 2 nerally . 
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40 A S LOVE N. 
nerally refuſes to lend it, or if he has the 
heart to part with it, is never at reſt till 
he has it home again. He makes his 
footman walk before him, that he may be 
ſure he does not run away from him. If 
thoſe who buy any thing of him, bid him 
lace it to their account, he deſires they 
would pleaſe to pay him immediately, for 
he is not at leiſure io run up and down af 
ter his money. 
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CH A p. XIX. 


A 0e M. 


1  C(Lovexriiness is ſuch a neglect of 
78 . @ man's perſon, as makes him offen- 
i ſive to other people. The ſloven comes in- 
to company with a dirty pair of hands, and 
a ſett of long nails at the end of them, and 
tells you for an excuſe, that his father 
and grandfather uſed to do ſa before him- 
However that he may out- go his fore. fa- 
thers, his fingers are covered with wrats 
of his own raiſing. He 1s as hairy as a 
goat, and takes care to let you fee it. 
His teeth and breath are perfectly well 
ſuited to one another. He lays about 


him at table after a very extraordinary 
man- 
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A troubleſome Fellow. 4.1 
ner, and takes in a meal at a monthful ; 
which he ſeldom diſpoſes of without of- 
fending the company. In drinking he 
generally makes mare haſte than good 
ſpeed. When he:;goes into the bath you 
may eaſily find him out by the ſcent of 
his oil, and diſtinguiſh him when he is 
dreſs'd by the ſpots in his coat. He does 
not ſtand upon decency in converſation, 
but will talk ſmut, tho' a -prieſt and his 
mother be in the room. He commits a 
blunder in the moſt ſolemn offices of de- 
votion, and afterwards falls a laughing at 
it. At a conſort of muſick he breaks in 
upon the performance, hums over the 
tune to himſelf, or if he thinks it long, 
alks the muſicians V bet ber oy wall 
never have done? He always ſpits at 
random, and if he is at an entertainment 
tis ten to one but it is upon the ſervant 
who ſtands behind him. 


CHAP. XX. 


A troubleſome Fellow, 


Troubleſome Fellow is One whoſe 
converſation is painful to you, with- 

out being prejudicial. * Such a fellow will 
D 3 wake 
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a> A troubleſome Fellow. 
wake you out of your fitſt ſleep, to give 


at all concerned in. If a man has waited 


very well. He aſks his mother, in a full 


quaints them with every pot-herb in his 


you an account of ſomething you are not 


for a wind, and is now juſt going a ſhip- 
board; he begs of him to take a turn-with 
him upon the Strand, He ſnatches a 
child from its nurſe, dandles it in his 
arms, and falls a liſping nonſenſe to it. 
He tells you at dinner, That he took the 
waters yeſterday, and that they paſſed 


aſſembly, upon what day of the year ſhe 
was delivered of him? He then tires the 
company with an account of his own pri- 
vate affairs; tells them, That he has ab 
ways a ciſtern of rain water by him: Ac- 


garden; and lets them know he keeps a 
good table, and that his houſe is open al- 
ways to ſtrangers. He has generally ſome 
pleaſant indigent fellow to dine with him, 
and divert his gueſts, co whom he calls 
out every now and then, Come, Why 

don't you make us merry © | 
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CHAP. XXI. 
VAIN-G LO Xx. 


Ain-GLoky is An ambition about. 
trifles ; or, ſuch- a deſire of fame 

and reputation as is below a man of ſenſe. 
The vain man has a particular affection 
for the upper end of a table. He carries 
his ſon to Delphi, where he cuts off his 
hair with great ſolemnity, and makes an 
offering of it to. Apollo. He has an equi- 
page of blacks to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
ordinary men, and makes his payments 
in money that comes freſh from the mint. 
After having ſacrificed an ox, he dreſſes 
up the horns. with ribbons, and hangs 
them out before his door, that every one 
may ſee what a magnificent victimqhe has 
offered to the gods. If he has aſſiſted in 
the morning at a ſolemn cavalcade, he 
walks about town all the day after in his 
robe of ſtate. If a dog dies in his family 
he erects. a little monument over him, 
with an inſcription, to acquaint the rea» 
der that He was of the Malta breed. He 
hangs up a conſecrated ring in the temple 


of Aſculapius, and loads it with freſh 
gar- 


A niggardly Temper. 
garlands till he has worn it out. He 
makes uſe of the moſt precious ointments, 
and fills every place he paſſes thro* with 
incenſe and perfumes, He is 'very am- 
bitious of that place in the common-wealth, 
which gives him an - mud of ap- 
pearing in the greateſt ſplendor, and daz- 
ling the eyes of the people. When he is 
to give an account how he has diſcharged 
his office, he comes out dreſs'd in a white 
robe, and a wreath of flowers: O Athe- 
nians, lays he, I have omitted _— 
during the time of my magiſtracy whic 
might redound to the publick good. 1 
have ſacrificed whole hecatombs to the 
gods. Depart in peace, and prepare 
yourſelyes for the bleſſings that are ready 
to fall upon you. After which he teturns 
home with great ſatisfaction, and tells his 
wife, That no man ever came off with 
ſuch univerſal applauſe. 

a I 


CHAP. XXII. 
A niggardly Temper. 


A Niggardly temper is A diſpoſition of 
mind which makes a man value his 


money more than his reputation, When 
a 
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a man of this humour is obliged to make 
an offering to the gods, as an acknowledg- 

ment for ſome ſignal favour, he preſents 
them with a plain garland ; alledging, that 
a wreath of flowers from a grateful heart, 
is as acceptable as a crown of gold. If 
at a meeting of his fellow. citizens, there is 
a motion for a charitable contribution, he 
ſits upon thorns all the while it is debating, 
and at laſt ſhufles out, under pretence, 
that he is always ſick in a crowd. When he 
marries his daughter, he ſlays a victim ac- 
cording to cuſtom; but deſires the prieſts to 
burn no more of the fleſh than is abſolutely 
neceſſary, and ſells the reſt of it. He hires 
fellows to ſerve at the wedding: feaſt, but 
makes it in his bargain, that they ſhall dine 
at home, Ifhe is captain of a ſhip, he 
lets out his own bed, and borrows the 
pilot's, You often meet him coming from 
market with a joint of meat, and a great 
bundle of pot-herbs, under his cloak, He 
has ſo little change of raiment, that all the 
while his coat is ſcowring, he is forced to 
divert himſelf at home in his doublet, If. 
he hears of a collection that is making 
for a poor friend, he intrenches himſelf 
in his houſe, locks his doors, and is ſure 
not to be at home all that day. He does 


not allow his wife to keep a ſeryant, but 
| bar 
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46 OST ENTAT ION. 
bargains with an occaſional one to attend 
her whenever ſhe makes a viſit. He 
ſweeps his own chamber, ſhakes up his 
bed, and when he would make a figure, 
ſends for his taylor and orders him to 
turn his old coat, 


C HAP. XXIII. 


OSTENTATION. 


CASTENTATION is An endeavour to 

paſs for a man of greater conſequence 
than one really is. An oſtentatious man 
ſtanding upon the publick key, amidſt a 
concourſe of forreigners, who are not ac- 
quainted with him, is in great pain for his 
effects at ſea, and wonders he has had no 
news from ſhips which are not in being, 
He talks of ſeveral ſums of money that 


he has out at uſe; and of intereſt that is 


due to him from perſons who never once 
heard of the principal, If he enters into 
diſcourſe with a ſtranger upon the road, 
he makes him believe that he is inti- 
mately acquainted with Alexander the 
great ; and tells him, if eyer he ſees him 
at his houſe in Athens, he will ſhew him 
a Cup ſet round with diamonds, which he 
brought 
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brought with him from the ' Perſian expe- 
dition, He undervalues every thing he 
meets with in his own country, and tells 
you very gravely, That the European 
workmen are not to compare with your 
Afiaticks, He | boaſts of the correſpon- 
dence he ſtill keeps up among the gene- 
rals of the army; and is ſurprized to hear, 
that his go friend Antipater, by 
the laſt letter he received from him, 
is returned to Macedonia. He aſſures 
you that the magiſtrates of Athens have 
complimented him with an exemption | 
from all cuſtoms, but that he never 
makes uſe of his privilege, becauſe 
he loves to be upon an equal foot 
with the reſt of his fellow-citizens. He 
very often talks of a largeſs he made 
to the common people in a dearth of pro- 
viſions, which happened no body knows 
when: He tells you at firſt, that the com 
he diſtributed at that time, to the beſt of 
his memory, did not coſt him leſs than 
five talents ; but n after conſi- 
dering, that it was divided among ſix 
hundred perſons, and recollecting the 
quantity each of them receiv'd, he finds 
the ſum was ten talents, without reckon- 
ing the charge he was at, in fitting out the 
ſhips that brought it, and other expences 

upon 


upon the ſame occaſion. You may ſee 
him at a fair, with all the jockies pran- 
cing round him, upon their beſt- horſes, 
which he examines one by one, and af 
terwards diſmiſſes, as not finding any 
for his purpoſe, He then rambles from 
ſhop to ſhop, in order to buy ſome very 
rich robe, which he takes care not to 
meet with, He frequently chides his 
footman, and aſks him, in a crowd of 
people, How often he muſt charge him 
never to come abroad without gold in his 
pockets: Tho' he rents his houſe from 
quarter to quarter, if a ſtranger happens 
to viſit him, he tells him, that he has 
lived in it thus long, becauſe it was an 
houſe his father left him; but that he 
finds himſelf fo ſtreightned for want of 
room, and has every day ſuch a crowd of 


viſitants, that he muſt be obliged at laſt 
to diſpaſe of it. 


GiiAP. XXIV. 


I . 


2 is A contempt for every one 
but a man's ſelf. It you meet a 
proud man in a publick walk, and would 

talk 


” KIDE. 


talk with him upon buſineſs, he orders 
ou to come to him after ſupper. If he 
does a man a kindneſs, he takes care to 
receive his acknowledgments in a full aſ- 
ſembly. It is a rule with him, never to 
make the firſt viſit, He ſeldom diſpat- 
ches a trades-man upon a ſingle attendance, 
but bids him call again the next morning, 
When he walks the ſtreets, he never con- 
deſcends to look about him, or to. know 
any one he meets. When he gives an en- 
tertainment he very rarely vouchſafes to ſit 
down with the company himſelf, but de- 
fires ſome inferior friend to do the honours 
of his table, and make them welcome. 
When he pays a viſit, he ſends a ſervant 
before him to give notice that he 1s com- 
ing. He takes great care to keep people 
at a diſtance, and admuts none to his pre- 
ſence when he is eating or dreſſing. He 
is above minding his own buſineſs, but 
orders all accounts to be. given in to his 
ſteward, He keeps up his ſtate in his moſt 
familiar epiſtles. Never deſcending to the - 
ordinary phraſe of you will oblige me if you 
do this, His ſtile has more authority in it, 
1 expe@ that this be done: I have ſent one 


to take it out of your hands: let my orders 
be obey d. 


E CHAP. 


Jo 


CHAP. XXV. 
CO WAR DI GE. 


OwarDICE is A timorous and ab. 
fect ſtate of mind. The coward if 

he is on ſhip-board miſtakes a promontory 
for a privateer, and fancies every rock he 
ſees, to be the hulk of ſome veſſel juſt 
caſt away. The ſhip no ſooner begins to 
toſs, but he is frighted out of his wits, 
and aſks the maſter, If he is ſure there 1s 
never an atheiſt in his crew? If he ſees 
the pilot going to tack about, he turns 
pale, and aſks him, whether he ſees a 
quickſand. He then gives an account to 
the perſon who fits next him, of a terrible 
dream he had laſt night, with which his 
fears encreaſe ſo faſt upon him, that he 
ſtrips himſelf ſtark naked, prepares to 
ſwim for his life, and begs of the ſailors 
do ſet him aſhore as ſoon as poſſible. If 
he is obliged to ſerve in the army, he is 
ſeized with a panick fear at the ſight of a 
few buſhes, and calling his fellow. ſoldiers 
about him, points to the place, and tells 
them, His own eyes are not good enough 
to diſtinguiſn at that diſtance, whether 
| they 
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they are friends or foes. If he ſees the 
armies engaged, and men begin to drop 
on both ſides, he tells his comrades, He 
came out in ſuch a hurry this morning to 
fight the enemy, that he forgot to bring 
his ſword with him; and immediately 
ſcowers back to his tent to fetch it. As 
ſoon as he gets thither, he ſends his boy 
to ſee which way the battle goes, and in 
the mean time hides his ſword under his 
bed, where he is ſure not to find it till 
the fight is over. In the mean 1ime, if 
any man Chances to be brought wounded 
from the battle, he runs out to meet him, 
deſires him not to be caſt down, binds up 
his wounds, kceps away the flies from 
them, and 1s as buſy as any man in the ar- 
my at every thing elſe but fighting; while 
he is thus taken up with his patient, if he 
hears the trumpets ſound a freſh charge, 
he curſes them for keeping ſuch a con- 
founded noiſe, that the poor ſick man can- 
not go to ſleep for them, He takes ſpe- 
cial care, during this his attendance, to 
get himſelf all over dawbed with blood, 
and meeting his fellow-ſoldiers upon their 
return to the camp, tells them, that he 
made a ſhift to bring off one of his friends, 
whom he is taking care of in his tent, and 
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has ſaved his life, tho? at the peril of his 
OWN, | 


CHAP. XXVI. 


An OLIGARCHIST, 


Or one who is of the faction of the 
Nobles, tn oppoſition to the people in 


a Commonavealth. 


N Oligarchiſt is A perſon who is al. 

ways aſpiring to honour and ſove- 
raignty, without any regard to profit. 
While the people are deliberating upon the 
choice of a perſon to aſſiſt the magiſtrate 
in the exhibiting of a publick ſhew, he 
ſtands up and declares that he is ready to 
accept of the employment. Of all the 
verſes in Homer there is none which pleaſes 
him ſo much as that famous monarchical 
ſentence, 


, 2 x . , ” 
Ovx ayalYy noxupoparin tis xoipayes Sw. 


A multitude of rulers ever ſhun : 
Happy the city that is ruPd hy ONE! 


As for the reſt of the poem he knows ho- 


thing of it, His common way of talking 
is 
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is Let us retire and diſcuſs this point . 
mong ourſelyes. Affairs of ſtate are not 
to be truſted to vulgar ears. We muſt 
take care how we proſtitute the magiſtra- 
cy to the common people. If he thinks 
any one has affronted him, he declares 
the ſame city cannot hold them both. 
He appears in publick magnificently 
dreſs'd, and walking about the forum in 
an haughty manner, complains to his 
friends, that unleſs things are ſpeedily 
put into another method, he has thoughts 
of retiring from publick buſineſs. He 
cannot bear the noiſe, the crowd and tu- 
mult of the people in courts of juſtice, 
and is fretted to death, at a publick aſ- 
fembly, to ſee a plain aukward man ſit on 
the ſame bench with him, only becauſe 
he is his fellow-citizen, He mortall 

hates all popular orators, and has a parti- 
cular averſion to thoſe who have no pre- 
tence to a poſt in the common-wealth but 
their own merit. He often reflects upon 
the memory of the great T beſens himſelf, 
who firſt eſtabliſhed this equality among 
the people of Athens, and whom for that 
reaſon he terms the author of all their con- 
fuſions. Theſe are the uſual points upon 


which this empty politician is perpetually 
en- 


* 


54 The ſuperan nuated Scholar.” 
enlarging among ſtrangers, and thoſe of 
his own faction. 8 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
A Man who would accom pliſh himſelf 


when it 1s too late. 


Man who would accompliſh himſelf 
when it is too late, is one who ſets 
up for a fine gentleman in bis old age. 
e begins to read the poets at ſixty, and 
were it not for the badneſs of his memory 
would make a very hopeful ſcholar. 'To 
ſnew his improvements, he repeats a fav- 
ourite paſſage to his friends, but unluckily 
blunders in the quotation, and forgets half 
his leſſon, He makes his own ſon teach 
him the uſe of his arms, and how to face 
to the right and left. If he is going out of 
town he gets upon a prancing horſe, and 
to ſhew his ſkill in riding makes him 
bounce and curvet till he has thrown him 
into the mire, You often ſee the old fool dar- 
ting at a ſtatue, or ſhooting ata mark among 
his footmen with his bow and arrows; 
however out of an impertinence natural to 
a ſuperannuated ſcholar, he pretends to in- 


ſru$t his maſters at the ſame time he is 
learn- 
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learning of them. In a word, his head is 
ſo full of his new acquirements, that when 
he is ſtripped ſtark naked, and ready to go 
into the publick bath, he cannot help cut- 
ting a caper to ſhew the world that he has 
learnt to dance. 


C HAP. XXVIIL 
DETRACGT ION. 


ETRACTION is The giving a mali 
cictous turn in converſation to all 
the parts of another man's character. The 
detracter, when he is aſked whether he 
knows a new man who has lately raiſed 
himſelf by his merit, runs thro* his whole 
genealogy ; His father was a footman, 

ays he, and his true name Soha, tho 
when he was in the army he was 1 
to call himſelf Soſiſtratus, and had aſter- 
wards the good Iuck to bemade a free man 
of Athens. His mother was a ſeryant- 
maid, came out of Thrace, and you know, 
continues he with a malicious ſmile, all 
the Thracians are gentlewomen of courſe, 
You may gueſs what this man is by his pa- 
rentage ; upon which he has another fling 
at his mother, who, ſays he, was one of 
thoſe 
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thoſe virtuous matrons. that keep an 50 

for the accommodation of both ſeret. 
he hears one who is abſent ſpoken ill of 
he declares, that fellow was always his g 
verſion.” He has the look of a raſcal ſays he 
and yet is a greater raſcal than he appears 
to be. His wife, poor woman has. @ 
_ bleſſed time of it, be keeps her as lean as 
a rake, and will not fo much as afford bet 
a warm bath in the midſt of Decemberg 
If any one charices to leave the company, 
he takes the advantage of his retreat, and 
attacks lim after the tame unmerciful mats 
ner. In ſhort, he is neither checked by 
friendſhipor humanity, but tears to pieces 
the reputation of his moſt intimate acquaints 
ance, and rather than want a ſubject for 
flander,” will even revile the memory of 
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